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HOTOKU TAISHI, the great sponsor of Buddhism in Japan, 

said of Japanese religion: ‘‘Shinto is the root, Confucian- 
ism is the flower, and Buddhism is the fruit of the one tree of 
life.”’ 

Many of our contemporaries are convinced that the Japanese 
are agnostic and amoral. The writer, as a result of his own per- 
sonal observation, would consider the words of Shétoku Taishi, 
tho uttered in the sixth century of our era, as true today. In 
addition, he would say that, apart from any formalized expression 
of religion, the Japanese are possessed of a deeply religious 
nature. Their religion is more a yielding to a religious sense, 
undefined, except where such definition has been fashioned from 
without, by circumstances for the moment more impelling than 
the religious promptings from within. The Germans would 
eall them a ‘‘Naturvolk.’’ That they are. Their Shintoism, 
except for its ritualism, is undefined. In fact, the Japanese are 
discouraged from making any critical analysis of it. It is one 
vast ‘‘eredo’’ that peoples the empyrean and the world about 
them with thirty-three million gods, makes the Sun-goddess 
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Amaterasu 0 mi Kami, the Imperial ancestress, and the Emperor, 
her divine descendant, the father of his people, an incarnation 
of divinity whose every wish has compelling force. Naive? Yes, 
decidedly so; as naive as the mythologies of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Teutons and the Norsemen. 

These folk-traditions all contain a kernel of truth, however 
involved in external teguments. Many a cultured people has so 
colored its divine origin and the all-enveloping presence of its 
Creator. Common mutual welfare demands society, society pos- 
tulates authority, authority has among highly cultured pagan 
peoples frequently been vested with divinity, divinity demands a 
symbol, that symbol is the head of the State. You see how closely 
this reasoning approaches our modern revivified paganism and 
its totalitarian State. You see too why Japan is loath today to 
receive Christianity when it sees itself arrived beforehand at a 
point toward which some Western nations seem to be laboriously 
straining. 

Japan is a religious unit in the sense that it is Shintoist, but 
divided in so far as Confucianism guides its ruling class and 
Buddhism its passive populace. So many persons in this 
country and abroad have failed to comprehend the recent pheno- 
menon of a seeming division in Japan’s official political circle 
between the military and civil branches of Government. Yet it 
is only typical of the much more marked religious or philosophic 
line of division that exists between Japan’s official class and her 
common people. All of the Japanese people are Shintoists in 
the sense that they are Japanese. Shinto is their traditional 
folk cult. In addition, it is proper to say that the ruling classes 
are Confucianists whereas the common people are Buddhists. 
These two systems of thought supply the elements lacking in 
Shintoism, vague, and ceremony-bound as is this list. 

The mind of Confucius was a narrow, pragmatic one. He 
would have people ‘‘honor the gods and then dismiss them.”’ 
He was more interested in the practical matters of daily life, 
e. g., the five relations, the four points of the moral law, the 
niceties of social conduct, self-control, and poise of mind and 
body. His influence upon China is known, but that his thought- 
forms shaped the course of Japanese history as well, is a little- 
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known, tho extremely important, fact. To our knowledge, 
Father Leo Wieger, S.J., the great sinologue, is the only writer 
who has traced down this thought current to its source and 
labeled its far-reaching effect. 

Confucianism was first introduced into Japan, probably by the 
two Korean scholars Ajiki and Wani, about 284-285 A. D. Cer- 
tainly Korean bonzes did propagate it there in about the seventh 
century. Sh6dtoku Taishi (572-621), son of Emperor Yomei of 
Japan, sent a delegation of Japanese students of Buddhism to 
China after the year 593 A. D. They brought back with them 
an acquaintance with Confucianism which they taught in their 
schools along with Buddhism. In 645-650 Emperor Kotoku 
began to organize Japan along Chinese lines. Emperor Tenchi 
(662-671) created the first school of Confucianism—and we 
might note well—for the training of the sons of Samurai. This 
school became an Academy under Emperor Temmu (673-686). 
Confucianism was by now definitely a part of the Japanese 
system of education for the upper classes and was poised to play 
a deciding part in the formation of feudal Japan and to make 
final decisions at critical points in Japan’s dealings with other 
peoples. So much was Confucianism become a part of Japan 
that the Buddhists placed its founder in their Pantheon and 
worshipped him under the title ‘‘Jud6bosatsu.’’ 

Filial piety was the Confucian doctrine that especially met 
with favor in Japan. Sugiwara Michizane was the first to exalt 
the Confucian principle of loyalty to a place of preeminence 
among the typically desirable Japanese traits (845-903) and 
allied Confucianism with Shinto. To quote Father Wieger: 
‘* Under that form, Confucianism became the code of Japanese 
chivalry, of the Samurai class, blindly devoted to the honor of 
their lord, ready to sacrifice their life for him at any moment. 
To adore a God would have appeared to these people an impro- 
priety, to hope for happiness after death would have appeared 
to them a shameful haggling. They killed and committed sui- 
cide, for the simple beauty of the gesture. The cases in which 
honor exacted vengeance or suicide were taught to their children 
when still quite young; as well as the ceremony of opening the 
stomach (Harakiri). It is to the fusion of Confucianism with 
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Shinto that Japan owes these principles. They have remained 
the same in modern Japan, with this difference, that every citizen 
is now supposed to owe to the Emperor, what the Samurai for- 
merly believed he owed to his prince’’ (‘‘A History of the Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Philosophical Opinions in China’’, Dr. Leo 
Wieger, S.J., 1927, 703). 

Wang Yang Ming (1472-1528) the materialistic subjectivist 
exponent of Confucianism in China is a major prophet among 
the upper strata of Japanese military men. Under the Japanese 
name, Oyomei, ‘‘ his works are the bedside book of all the officers’’ 
of the Japanese army (Wieger, loc cit., 703). Oyomei’s tech- 
nique is a sort of substitute for a moral code. He demands 
rightness of heart as a supreme norm in human life. The heart 
or one’s intuition must not be sullied or falsified by human infil- 
trations. Given this, the will finds in it an infallible norm. 
**Celestial reason’’ Oyomei calls the heart so purified. Devotees 
of Japanese kendo or fencing (Kenjutsu) will find this termin- 
ology familiar. 

A form of Confucianism which was in vogue in the 16th cen- 
tury is that of Chu-hsi (1130-1200 A. D.). It is this variety that 
inspired the Tokugawa Shoguns to insist on uniformity of 
thought among the Japanese people, that led to the persecution 
of the Christians and finally to the total exclusion of foreigners 
from Japan and the seclusion of the Japanese in their own coun- 
try. Its greatest exponent was Hayashi Razan, secretary to 
Tokugama lIyeyasu and Iyemitsu, to whose influence the edicts of 
persecution against the Christians are due. Hayashi had the 
same intentions regarding Buddhism, but his death cut short 
his career of narrow Confucianism and cruelty. His narrow- 
ness extended even to rival schools of Confucian thought. All 
were proscribed, except the one he advocated, under penalty of 
prison, exile, or death. Chu-hsiism believes in no God, no 
sovereign, no judge, no Providence; it is a system of dynamic 
materialism. The material heart of man produces intelligence, 
perception, morality. Intelligence springs out of matter like 
sparks from steel . . . good is simply natural propriety ( Wieger, 
loc. cit., 668-669) . 
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These various schools of thought were culled for material that 
was later codified into what is called Shidé, Budo or Bushido— 
the Way of the Warrior. The last term is an invention of Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe who romanced somewhat upon the subject until his 
death a few years ago. We refer you to his works for enlight- 
enment upon this interesting subject. It is true that the 
Japanese Samurai, lacking a definite dogmatic and moral code, 
made a religious asceticism of the Shinto-Confucian Samurai- 
code, Bushido. He despised the world and its honors, knowing 
them incapable of satisfying his deepest cravings. He sur- 
rounded his diffidence of life with a beauty of gesture and cere- 
monial that make seeking death in an honorable cause the high- 
est good which alone entitled him to be remembered by posterity. 
Buddhism and its doctrine of the soul’s transmigration helped 
to rob death of its sting. The Samurai, meditating in a tea- 
house on the beauty, the brevity, and the pathos of life, and 
passing out to kill or to die is entirely typical of the Japanese 
attitude toward life. Cold stoicism saddled upon a sensitive, 
poetic, emotional nature made the Japanese a perfect fighting 
instrument then as now. In the Japanese Samurai, the knight 
included and swallowed up the saint. Clothed in Christian 
dress the Samurai code gave to the Catholic Church some 
thousands of examples of superbly heroic martyrs. In them, 
loyalty to God was a sublimation of their old Samurai loyalty to 
a superior; death they regarded as a release from the vanities 
and illusions of life. 

The religious life of Japan has been a constant groping toward 
the one true God. It is an assertion of man’s search for God 
battling through centuries of man-made mediums, confident of 
ultimate arrival at the goal of its search. Any means that seems 
to promise success is regarded as good. Hence the co-existence 
of Buddhist, Shintoist and Confucian elements amalgamated into 
a mutually supplementary system which constitutes the religious 
expression of this people. Even mutual contradictions are pow- 
erless to quench this ever-surging hope. I mention this point 
because it explains why in Japan all systems of religious thought 
have found lodgment but no single one has ever been adopted 
as it stood. All have been adapted to this unreasoned expres- 
sion of an entire people’s unwearied search for God. 
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Buddhism in Japan is a bewildering array of such adapta- 
tions, not unlike the innumerable sects of Protestantism today. 
Tendai, Shingon, Jédo, Zen, Shin, Nichiren, these are some of 
the sects, each representing the ideas of its founders as to the 
adaptability of these foreign importations to the religious spirit ‘ 
of the country. None of these elements, Shinto, Confucianism 
or Buddhism, is alone sufficient to still that insistent craving for | 
God. All three together are inadequate. They have acted as 


an opiate to still the ardent pangs of spiritual hunger. 
Buddhism did more. It lulled the common people into com- 
parative Nirvana and made them docile tools of the Confucian- 
schooled upper classes. Buddhism, chameleon-like, reflected 
Christian, Shinto and Confucian practices as they each seemed 
to suit its purposes. 

Monsignor Barry O’Toole tells me he traced the origin of the 
naively beautiful ‘‘ Bon ’”’ rites for the dead to a Christian 
origin. What documentary evidence he can show I do not know. 
Buddhism has been a vast religious avalanche that has aimlessly 
rolled across the centuries picking up everything in its way that 
promised to serve a temporary aim. It has not often squared 
accounts with its founder nor seriously striven for doctrinal or 
ritual authenticity. Seldom has it antagonized another system. 
All Japanese religious thought, except the Confucian importa- 
tion from China, has been uniformly tolerant. Intolerance 
toward Christianity has a Confucian and an economico-political 
background purely and simply. The only real objection the 
Japanese people, Buddhist or Shinto, have ever made to Chris- 
tianity has been based on the grounds of Christianity’s claim to 
be the only true religion. That Buddhism is as a rule not arro- 
gant of its claims, the following anecdote will show. 

A few years ago, a friend of the writer, a Russian Admiral 
Forsell, visited a Buddhist temple in Dairen. After discussing 
Buddhism with the Bonze in charge—a Columbia University 
Ph.D., incidentally—the Admiral said: ‘‘ Well, your Buddhism 
is alright, only I can’t see any head to it—it acknowledges no 
Creator.’’ The Bonze replied: ‘‘ That is true but you must 
admit Buddhism answers a need and so is better than nothing.’’ 
That sentence does, in a way, sum up Buddhism’s contribution 
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to Japanese religious thought. Artistically, politically and ree- 
reationally it has played a more enviable part. 

To sum up, Japan is blessed with a hardy religious sense, 
untrained and unguided for the most part. It has divinized 
everything man has touched, even man himself. The writer was 
not a little astonished to learn that the Geisha of Tokyo annually 
gather for a Buddhist service to honor the cats, part of whose 
anatomy is utilized to manufacture samisen strings. The ardent, 
generous, volatile Japanese spirit would long since have found 
the satisfaction it craved in Catholic Christianity. Confucianism 
stopped that for a long period. Protestantism retards it now. 
The religious Pantheon of Japan, over-crowded with its millions 
of acknowledged tenants, has ample room at any time to take in 
more. It is averse to Christianity because the latter excludes all 
in order to acknowledge an all-inclusive One. The writer re- 
cently had a Japanese lady under instruction for baptism. All 
went well until one day be explained the doctrine of One God. 
She listened attentively and finally said, ‘‘ But what about Ha 
nuke no Kami—the ‘god of the pulled tooth’?’’ She was told 
he did not exist. The woman did not return for her next in- 
struction. Inquiry revealed that she would have nothing to do 
with a religion that omitted ‘‘the god of the pulled tooth.’’ 
To what extent God’s unity is believed in the country it is im- 
possible to say at present. The government discourages rum- 
maging thru a documented religious past. While in Tokyo the 
writer was told of an incident that took place at one of the 
schools. The teacher was explaining the Shinto doctrine of the 
Sun Goddess. One of the children, a Christian, asked—‘‘ What 
about the Christian God?’’ The teacher replied: ‘‘He is good 
enough for foreigners. In the Imperial Palace there is god 
enough for any Japanese.”’ 

In Dairen, Manchuria one day the writer was showing a little 
Japanese miss of some seven years thru the church. Children 
often came from the nearby school to look timidly at the strange 
foreign temple. As she was leaving she was asked, ‘‘ Who made 
you?’’ She said: ‘‘The Japanese people are all descendants of 
Amaterasu 0 mi Kami [the Sun Goddess].’’ ‘‘Well who made 
foreigners?’’ we pursued. ‘‘Teacher didn’t tell us that’’ was 
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her reply. Official Japan is satisfied with what it possesses, 
especially now that it sees signs of a German return to its tribal 
Pantheon and envisions others as soon as to follow suit. Russia 
has cast off Christianity as have many other nations in practise, 
tho in theory they show themselves parasites of Christianity 
while they indulge in pietistic, pharisaical mouthings. In an 
unsettled world that toys with paganism and materialism Japan 
finds herself at present far in advance of her nearest rivals. 
Her government shows itself complacent in that position, tho the 
soul of the people is not. 

Copying the assurance of the government, Buddhism, Shinto, 
Confucian-inspired Bushido are in the throes of a propagandiz- 
ing revival. Their motto is now, ‘‘to convert the world to 
Buddhism, or to Shinto.’’ Tenriky6, a new Shinto sect, is 
especially active. Its teaching of one Supreme Father-Mother 
God is entirely new in Japanese religious thought and may rep- 
resent a gradual sloughing-off of polytheism on a national scale. 
This however is certainly a Christian-inspired trend and rep- 
resents nothing of Shinto or other native influence. The 
Tenriky6 movement has assumed relatively vast proportions, 
tho it is likely that the millions of persons who subscribe to it 
do so with characteristic Japanese inclusiveness and insert the 
‘* Father-Mother God ”’ into an already over-populated Shinto 
and Buddhist ‘‘Kami dana’’ [god-shelf], whatever be the place 
of honor they may accord. 

The Japanese people is then definitely polytheistic in its belief, 
undefined and tolerant. Both Buddhism and Shinto invest man 
with quasi-divine properties—Shinto, during life, Buddhism 
after death. Morality is more or less left to natural sense of 
right and wrong, guided by Confucian rules of propriety and 
consideration for the common good. Another potent force is 
‘‘ Japanese custom’’ the way marked out by ancestors. 

We are conscious that our treatment of this vast subject leaves 
much to be desired. Possibly a future occasion may present 
itself when the various items touched upon can be treated in 
greater detail. 
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PRIMITIVE MORAL CULTURE: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 
Marte Bruns, Rosert J. SULLIVAN, Eowarp Warp 


INTRODUCTION 


HE present essay aims to serve as an introductory guide for 

the general reader to the literature on primitive moral cul- 
ture. It does not deal with the more advanced ethical systems. 
Introductory studies, with selected bibliographies, of the moral 
culture of the non-Christian civilized peoples may be found in 
the series of articles under ‘‘ Ethics and Morality’’ in Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (hereinafter cited as ERE). 
The series of short articles under ‘‘Law’’ in the Encyclopaedia 
of Social Sciences may also be consulted. 


GENERAL WorKS 


The two most important and comprehensive studies of moral 
culture, on a world scale, are: Edward Westermarck, The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, 2d ed. repr., 2 vols., 
London, 1924, and L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, rev. ed., 
New York, 1915. Each of these two works is an elaborate com- 
pilation of the main facts, with extensive interpretations thereof. 
Westermarck represents our most detailed collection of factual 
data, from both primitive and civilized moral codes. The open- 
ing chapters of volume one are the more theoretic and more 
vulnerable portion of the work. The remaining chapters, topical 
in presentation, are marked by abundance of factual material 
and usually by sane and balanced interpretation, although some- 
what lacking in temporal perspective and characterized in many 
sections by what looks very much like intentional efforts to mini- 
mize the effects of Christianity upon Occidental and world moral- 
ity. Hobhouse gives far fewer factual data and devotes more 
space proportionally to discussion of the data he does present. 
His discussion is probably on the whole more cautious than 
Westermarck’s, although he too largely lacks time perspective 
and the historical viewpoint in ethnology. Excellent  biblio- 
graphies are given in both works, Westermarck’s being more ex- 
tensive, Hobhouse’s more rigidly selected. Westermarck’s more 
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recent study, Ethical Relativity, New York, 1932, does not add 
appreciably, from the anthropologist’s viewpoint, to his larger 
earlier work. 

R. R. Marett’s article, ‘‘ Ethics (Rudimentary),’’ in ERE is 
an excellent summary, in the main descriptive, of primitive 
moral codes, and is followed by an equally excellent commented 
bibliography. 

Very extensive compilations of data on moral culture may be 
found in the following three works: V. Cathrein, Die Einheit des 
sittlichen Bewusstseins der Menschheit, 3 vols., Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1914; L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, 
The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples, repr., London, 1930; W. G. Sumner, A. G. Keller, and 
M. R. Davie, The Science of Society, 4 vols., New Haven, 1927. 
In the first of these three the material is classified tribally and 
regionally, in the other two topically. The interpretations in 
the last of the three are in many cases open to sharp criticism 
from the anthropological standpoint. 

Three older works still have a certain value as convenient 
compilations of facts: T. Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthropologie 
der Naturvoelker, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1859-72, with special attention 
given to character, temperament and morality; C. 8. Wake, 
Evolution of Morality, 2 vols., London, 1878; C. Letourneau, 
L’évolution de la morale, 2d ed., Paris, 1894. The interpreta- 
tions in all three works have to be looked at cautiously, especially 
those in Letourneau. 

For a recent good treatment of the common primitive—and 
civilized !—system under which one code of ethics is upheld as 
regards one’s own people and another or no code as regards out- 
siders see R. Flannery, ‘‘Nationalism and the Double Ethical 
Code,’’ in Thought, Mareh 1935, 9 :610-22. 

For an outline study of the various ways in which religion 
may affect morality among primitive peoples, the following may 
be consulted: J. M. Cooper, ‘‘The Relations between Religion 
and Morality in Primitive Culture,’’ in Primitive Man, July 


1931, 4: 33-48. See also the following series of articles in Prim- 
ITIVE MAN on the relations between religion and morality among: 
the early Semites, by E. A. Arbez, 4:1-11; the early Greeks and 
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Romans, by M. R. P. McGuire, 4:11-22; the Plains Indians, by 
A. Muntsch, 4:22-29; the Ononghe tribes of British New Guinea, 
by Father Dubuy, 4: 29-31; the Bhils, Father Hippolytus, 4: 49- 
53; the Ibo of southern Nigeria, by W. E. O’Donnell, 4: 54-60; 
the Wanguru, by T. MeVicar, 7:1-5. For such relations among 
the peoples of simplest culture, see data and discussions passim 
in W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 6 vols., Muenster 
i. W., 1926-35. 

The same general theme of the relations between religion and 
morality is well treated in two recent works: R. H. Marett, Faith, 
Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, New York, 1932,—with 
the author’s usual freshness of approach, but also with a certain 
dash of speculation; E. Westermarck, Early Beliefs and their 
Social Influence, London, 1932,—largely taken from his Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas and not adding much to 
the latter. 


TopicaL STUDIES 


Apart from the topical treatments in the above cited works 
by Westermarck, Hobhouse, Hobhouse-Wheeler-Ginsberg, and 
Sumner-Keller-Davie, cultural anthropology has done little to 
provide detailed critical studies of specific segments of morality, 
and the above studies leave much to be desired on the score 
both of thoroughness and of interpretation. Most of the topical 
articles in ERE are wofully brief; two more extensive ones are 
Adultery (Primitive and Savage) ’’ and ‘‘Cannibalism ’’, both 
by J. A. MacCulloch, the latter of the two being especially well 
worked out. 

Three important monographs deal in extenso with domestic 
ethics, slavery, and suicide respectively: E. Westermarck, The 
History of Marriage, 5th rev. ed., 3 vols., New York, 1932 (sum- 
marized, with however the omission of important ethical material, 
in his Short History of Marriage, New York, 1930), a work so 
well known as to call for no comment; H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as 
an Industrial System, 2d rev. ed., The Hague, 1910, touching 
passim on the moral implications of slavery ; J. Wisse, Selbstmord 
und Todesfureht bei den Naturvoelkern, Zutphen, Holland, 1933, 
covering the world evidence with an approach to exhaustiveness 
and with admirable balance in interpretation. 
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REGIONAL AND TRIBAL SOURCES 


Practically every regional or tribal monograph contains data 
on the morality and ethical code of the tribe or group of tribes 
deseribed. Such data are sometimes gathered together under the 
heading of ‘‘Morality’’, ‘‘Law’’, ‘‘Character’’, ‘‘Customs’’, or 
other similar title, but more commonly are scattered through the 
various sections of the study, often in those on social organi- 
zation or religion. Very few of our first-hand sources, however, 
go thoroughly into the problem of morality. This section of 
culture has suffered notably from neglect, except in so far as it 
is covered incidentally to field investigation in other sections of 
culture. As a result our first-hand literature on the subject 
leaves much to be desired. We have a vast amount of factual 
data but these data are widely scattered in our sources. 

From among the unending array of regional and tribal mono- 
graphs of first-hand description, only certain samplings are here 
chosen. They have been chosen as more or less significant treat- 
ments of moral culture. It need hardly be emphasized that they 
are samplings only ; an adequate list would have to include some 
hundreds of titles. A few of the references to be included are 
compilations, not first-hand descriptions. 

America. A good short summary for the continent may be 
found in ERE: ‘‘Ethies and Morality (American)’’, by H. B. 
Alexander. Some outstanding tribal studies that may be par- 
ticularly recommended are : of the Naskapi-Montagnais, F. Speck, 
‘Ethical Attributes of the Labrador Indians’’, in Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1933, n. s. 35: 559-94; of the Winnebago, P. Radin, 
Primitive Man as a Philosopher, New York, 1927, ch. 6-7; of the 
Navaho, W. Matthews, ‘‘The Study of Ethics among the Lower 
Races’’, in Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1899, 12: 1-9; of the Eskimo, 
A. N. Gilbertson, ‘‘Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture’’, 
repr. from Jour. of Religious Psychology, 1913-14, vi-vii. 

Africa. Some good representative studies of moral culture 
are: A. Leroy, The Religion of the Primitives, tr. New York, 
1922, for the Bantu in general; H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
African Tribe, 2d rev. ed., 2 vols., London, 1927, for the Thonga ; 
I. Schapera, ed., The Bantu-speaking Tribes of South Africa, 
London, 1937, esp. ch. ix, for the southern Bantu ; N. W. Thomas, 
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Anthropological Report on Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, pt. 
iv, Law and Custom of the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria, 
London, 1914; E. Schultz-Ewerth and L. Adam, ed., Das Einge- 
borenenrecht, Sitten und Gewohnheitsrechte der Eingeborenen 
der ehemaligen deutschen Kolonien in Afrika und in der Suedsee, 
2 vols., Stuttgart, 1929-30, for East Africa, Togo, Kamerun, and 
Southwest Africa; W. Immenroth, Kultur und Umwelt der 
Kleinwuechsigen in Afrika, Leipzig, 1933, a critical compilation 
for the Pygmies and Bushmen. 

Asia. Some representative sources are: M. A. Czaplicka, 
Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, and A. Byhan, Die Polavoelker, 
Leipzig, 1909, both passim, for the northern Asiatic peoples; W. 
Bogoras, The Chukchee, iii, Social Organization, Leiden-New 
York, 1909; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906; C. G. 
and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911; J. Shakes- 
pear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, London, 1912; J. H. Hutton, The 
Angami Nagas, London, 1921; W. C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribe 
of Assam, London, 1925; W. Nippold, Rassen- und Kulturge- 
schichte der Negrito-Voelker Suedost-Asiens, Leipzig, 1936, for 
the Negritos of southeastern Asia (and of the Philippines). 

Indonesia. Two of the best and fullest studies of moral cul- 
ture in all ethnological literature are the following two from 
the Philippines: M. Vanoverbergh, Isneg Life Cycle, 1. Birth, 
Education, and Daily Routine, Publ. Cath. Anthrop. Conf., v. 3, 
no. 2, Washington, 1936, pp. 130-83, especially valuable for 
insight afforded both into content of moral code and into the 
motives and forces that keep the code going ; R. F. Barton, Ifugao 
Law, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Archaeol. and Ethnol., 1919, 
15: 1-186, a most detailed and thorough study, with emphasis on 
the legal side. For the islands farther south and southwest: C. 
Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., 
London, 1912; E. M. Loeb, Sumatra, Its History and People, 
Vienna, 1935. 

Oceania, including Australia. Very good summaries for the 
area are available in the following articles in ERE: ‘‘ Ethies and 
Morality (Australian)’’, by I. King, and ‘‘Ethies and Morality 
(Polynesian)’’, by L. H. Gray. Some good samplings from 
among the local or tribal sources are: R. H. Codrington, The 
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Melanesians, Oxford, 1891; G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884; W. 
Mariner (ed. J. Martin), An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, 3rd ed., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1827, esp. ii, ch. 6; R. F. Fortune, Manus Religion, Phila., 1935, 
esp. ch. 5; B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 
New York-London, 1926, for the Trobriand Islanders; H. I. 
Hogbin, Law and Order in Polynesia, New York, 1934, for the 
natives of Ontong Java; M. Mead, Sex and Temperament in three 
Primitive Societies, New York, 1935, for the Arapesh, Mungu- 
gumor and Tschambuli of New Guinea. 


A NOTE ON ILOKO DEATH AND BURIAL CUSTOMS 
AND BELIEFS * 


HEN a dead person is buried, it is customary for all those 

who go to the cemetery to help in filling the grave as soon 
as the body is put into it. This is done as a sign of proper fare- 
well to the departed. 

Many I[lokanos, especially the old men and women, believe that 
the soul of the departed will have to cross a broad river. St. 
Peter is the one who conveys the soul across the river in his boat. 
But he is at the opposite side from that from which the soul 
comes, and so the soul must call him. This is done by the crow- 
ing of a cock. The soul can not itself bring the bird along, so 
the men who dig the grave slaughter a cock. It is the crowing 
of this cock which summons St. Peter. If this were not done, 
the soul could not get across the river, and would then return 
to haunt the family. 

On the next or second day after the burial, the bereaved family 
and close relatives go to a spring or river to shampoo, in order 
to be relieved of the headache, dizziness or bodily fatigue which 
have resulted from grieving over and weeping for tne departed. 
The shampoo material is made as follows. Rice straw is burned 


* The following brief data were taken in text by the editor several years 
ago from Mr. Ceferino Rola, an Ilokano friend, who was then living in 
Washington. The chief interest of the note lies in the interweaving of 
native and Christian motifs in the role ascribed to St. Peter. The Ilokanos 
of Luzon, Philippine Islands, have long been Christianized. 
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to ashes, and these are put into a funnel-like coconut shell, and 
water mixed with native sugar-cane wine is poured over them. 
With this mixture a shampoo is given to each member of the 
party. If the deceased was the mother, then the widower is 
shampooed first, after him the children in order of age, and 
finally the other members of the party. If the deceased was the 
father, then the order is: widow, children, others. If the de- 
ceased was a child, then the order is: parents together, brothers 
and sisters, others. After the shampooing is over everybody goes 
bathing. 

The old men and women say that when you are sitting or read- 
ing alone in the silence of the night and a house fly comes near 
you and flies about you, you should not kill the fly, for it is the 
spirit of a certain relative who is at that moment at the point 
of death. If you kill the fly, they say that the sick person will 
certainly die too. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthropological 

Conference was held on Tuesday, March 30, 1937, at Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. The morning session was 
presided over by the President, Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar, M.M. ; 
the afternoon session, by the Vice-President, Rev. Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J. 

The papers and discussions of the two sessions centered around 
the general topic: ‘‘The Idea of God in Primitive Culture’’. 
The following papers were read: Rev. William J. McGarry, 8.J., 
‘“‘The Idea of God among Primitive Peoples: Theological and 
Philosophical Aspects’’; Mr. Robert J. Sullivan, S.J., ‘‘The Idea 
of God among the Ten’a of Alaska’’; Miss Regina Flannery, 
‘‘The Idea of God among the Early Indians of New England’’; 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., ‘‘The Idea of God among the Modern 
Mayas of British Honduras and Guatemala’’; Rev. Leopold H. 
Tibesar, M.M., ‘‘The Idea of God among the Japanese’’; Rev. 
Joseph J. Williams, S.J., ‘‘The Idea of God among the Ashanti’’ ; 
Rev. John M. Cooper, ‘‘The Idea of God among the Primitive 
Peoples of the World’’. 
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At the afternoon business session, the following officers were 
elected: Honorary President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.; President, Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar, M.M.; 
Vice-President, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rev. John M. Cooper; Assistant Editor, Miss Regina 
Flannery ; Executive Board: Sister Rose de Lima, Rev. J. J. 
Williams, 8.J., Brother Gerald Schnepp, to 1938; Rev. Joseph 
Meier, M.S.C., Rev. Raymond Murray, C.S.C., Rev. J. B. 
Tennelly, 8.S., to 1939; Rev. Berard Haile, O.F.M., Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, 8.J., Rev. Morice Vanoverbergh, C.I.C.M., to 1940. 

It was voted that the Conference adjourn to the Tuesday of 
Easter Week, 1938, the place of meeting being left for final 
decision to the officers of the Conference. 

(Shortly after the meeting, the officers decided to accept the 
very hospitable invitation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
James E. Walsh, M.M., D.D., Superior General of the Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Society of America, to meet in 1938 at 
Maryknoll, New York. It has also been tentatively decided to 
have the 1938 symposium on the topic ‘‘ Anthropology and the 
Missions’’. It may be recalled in this connection that one of 
the two major aims of the Catholic Anthropological Conference 
is ‘‘ethnological training among candidates for mission work’’.) 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 


promotion of: 

a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 

b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 

Dues: Active members adh tabitebadckoscenane §.00 a year 

Contributing members ......... eeseeese 10.00 @ year 


Sustaining members eeeereseeerereseee 25.00 a year 
Life members 100.00 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (a double or four 


single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single 
numbers, 25 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 


1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures and monographs ; 


2. Prarmitive Man—published quarterly. 


Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


